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Introduction 



Since the early months of 1966, under the auspices of Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools have been using federal funds to develop a variety of programs 
addressed to the needs of socially and economically disadvantaged 
students and the schools these students attend. More specifically, the 
funds have been used for the following purposes: to introduce changes 
in school organization; to augment the human and material resources 
of the school; to provide new or improved services; to devise or strength 
en instructional strategies and other educational processes; to increase 
the variety of educational activities; and to evaluate and adjust the plan- 
ning, implementation, and effects of these changes. The benefits of the 
total effort are seen in the gradual rationalization of processes and pro- 
grams toward the goal of quality education in the affected schools. 

An integral part of the overall change is the evaluation activity 
which has guided and supported it. The objectives and criteria of 
evaluation are defined by the Pittsburgh Evaluation Model. Under this 
model, educational processes are viewed as emerging cybernetic 
entities. Continuous feedback to program managers of evaluative infor- 
mation, coupled with ever more effective responses on their part, con- 
tributes to the constant improvement of plans and operations in the 
schools affected by Title I. 
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This publication, the second annual evaluation report, presents 
information about Title I activities conducted during the 1966-1967 
school year. The emphasis of the overall effort on the development of 
processes is evidenced in the nature of the reporting. Thus, much of 
the information presented to managers in this early phase of evaluation 
is related to program conceptualization and program operation. As time 
progresses, proportionately more information about program effects 

will be gathered and disseminated. 

The reports are presented in two volumes. They have been kept 
as concise as possible, and, to avoid repetition, the procedures and 
methods defined by the evaluation model have not been explained or 
described within the individual reports. For information about these, 
the reader is referred to the first section of Volume I which contains an 
explanation of the Pittsburgh Evaluation Model. 

The 17 reports in Volume I reflect the objectives and procedures 
established by the evaluation model. Volume II is composed of those 10 
evaluation reports which were not held to the model, although they may 
have conformed to it in part, if not completely. The unusual content and 

format of the Volume I reports merit some additional explanation. Parts 

* 

of these reports, such as program definitions and Stage I panel findings, 
have been issued at intermediate stages of the year's evaluation as 
separate documents. To conserve editing time and resources, these 
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sections were incorporated into the reports without the modification 
necessary to mike them consistent with the conventional format. 

Any effort of this type depends on the contributions of many in- 
dividuals and groups. We wish to thank the personnel in the schools 
who have given their time to fill out questionnaires and answer inter- 
views and have cheerfully suffered the interruption of their classes for 
observations. The cooperation and understanding of project managers 
has also been ah essential condition of this work. These managers, who 
must ultimately bear the responsibility for the success or failure of 
their programs, have been forced to take risks with us which were not 
always within their understanding or, in their opinions, prudential. 

To them, also, we extend our thanks. 

Malcolm Provus 
Director of Research 
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1. ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
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1. ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Introduction 

History of the Program 

In compliance with a directive of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl' .nia, the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools began a pilot program in adapted physical education at 
Westinghouse High School in September of 1965. This project was to 
be expanded under ESEA support on March 31, 1966 to include 20 
qualifying schools employing 10 trained teachers* However, only five 
teachers were found to fill these positions. They received six weeks of 
specialized training in adapted physical education at the University of 
Pittsburgh. On completion of the course they were assigned to five 
schools in which they were to implement the program. 

The 1966 evaluation was conducted after the program had been in 
operation for only three months. The report issued by the Office of 
Research highlighted the lack of cooperation among the county, private, 
and school physicians- -a condition which greatly restricted the remedial 
component of the program. Consequently the 1965-1966 program consis- 
ted mainly of modified, rather than remedial, physical education. The 
report also suggested the development of clear and uniform criteria for 
admission into the program and a systematic method of recording the 



reason for induction, beginning capabilities, progress, and transfer of 
students to the regular physical education program. 

During July and August of 1966, seven additional teachers and a 
supervisor, newly hired for the program, were given specialized 
training at the University of Pittsburgh's summer workshop. This 
training prepared them to formulate and conduct an adapted curriculum. 
In September these teachers and three members of the original staff 
were placed in schools, thus allowing a considerable expansion of the 
program over the previous year. 

Description of the Program 

A meeting to formulate a program definition for the Adapted 
Physical Education Program was held on March 21, 1967. At this* 
meeting, the program supervisor, all adapted physical education 
teachers, and a principal from a school in which the program was 
operating addressed themselves to a series of questions drawn up by 
the Office of Research to elicit specific information about the program 
(see Appendix A). The program definition which resulted from this 
meeting is presented in the following pages. 
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Adapted Physical Education Program Definition 



GENERAL 

I. Overall Statement of Objectives and Rationale for the Program 

The Adapted Physical Education Program is designed to provide 
pupils who cannot participate in or benefit from a regular physical 
education program with an opportunity to exercise within their own 
limitations. The activities of the program are either modified or 
remedial . 

II. Description of Scope 

A. Number of Schools Involved 

The program is implemented in 13 of the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. Five of these are junior high schools , seven are 
elementary schools, and two are vocational schools. 

B. Grades or Ages of Participants 

Participants represent grades one through twelve, with a 
number of special education students. 

C. Total Number of Pupils Involved 

The number of participants totals 1,054. 

D. General Description of Staff 

The staff consists of the Associate Director for Instruction, 
Physical and Health Education; the Supervisor; and II Adapted 
Physical Education teachers. 
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OUTCOMES 



I. Major Objectives- -changes expected to occur in program partici- 
pants as a result of the program. There are two types of major 
objectives. 

Terminal Objective s--behaviors exhibited by participants at 
the end of the program which demonstrate successful comple- 
tion of the program. To terminate his participation in the 
Adapted Physical Education Program, the student should 
demonstrate a level of performance that will permit him to 
rejoin regular physical education classes. 

There are separate terminal objectives for each of the two 
parts of the program: 

1. As a result of the Remedial Program, the student should 
demonstrate an improved physical condition. 

2. As a result of the Modified Program, the student should 
be able to perform limited exercises. 

B. Ultimate Objectives --the long-range goals of the program. 

These are objectives to which the program hopefully contri- 
butes, but for which it does not have sole responsibility. 

As a result of the Adapted Physical Education Program, the 
student should demonstrate improved morale. 

II. Enabling Objectives --the skills, attitudes, and information which 
students must acquire during the program to ensure the accomplish- 
ment of the major objectives 

No enabling objectives were specified for the Adapted Physical 
Education Program. 

III. Other Benefits --benefits expected to accrue to other than program 
participants as a result of the program 

No benefits of this type were specified for the Adapted Physical 
Education Program. 



IV. Criteria for Successful Completion of or Removal from the Program 

No such criteria were specified for the Adapted Physical Educa- 
tion Program. 

ANTECEDENTS 



I. Participants 

A. Selection Characteristics--the criteria that are used to deter- 
mine who shall participate in the program 

Students who are unable to fully participate in the regular 
physical education program because of a temporary or per- 
manent disability are selected for the Adapted Physical 
Education Program. 

Selection is mainly carried out by the regular and adapted 
physical education teachers, school or private physicians, 
and the school nurses. Guidance counselors, classroom 
teachers, and principals may also participate in the selec- 
tion process. 

B. Entering Behaviors- -characteristics of participants (other 
than selection characteristics) which are related to perform- 
ance in the program 

The physically disabled participants of the Adapted Physical 
Education Program may also exhibit emotional disability. 

The success or failure of the participant to benefit from the 
program depends on his willingness to overcome his limitation 
and his cooperation in program activities. 

II. Staff — qualifications with respect to specific positions 



Staff Member 


Professional Qualifications 


Personal Qualifications 


Associate 
Director of 
Instruction, 
Physical and 
Health 
Education 


A Master's degree in 
adapted physical 
education 


No specific personal 
qualifications were 
indicated for pro- 
gram staff. 
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(Staff Member 


Professional Qualifications 


Personal Qualifications 


Supervisor 


A Master's degree in 
adapted physical 
education 




Adapted 

Physical 

Education 

Teacher 


1. A Bachelor's degree 
in physical education 

2. Special training in 
adapted physical 
education 





III. Support 

A. Administrative Support--administrative personnel who cooper- 
ate in carrying out the program 

In the implementation of the Adapted Physical Education Pro- 
gram, the school principal provides space for a special gym 
and arranges pupils 1 schedules. 

B. Human Resources --non- administrative and non-staff personnel 
whose contributions and cooperation are necessary to the opera- 
tion of the program 

The cooperation of the following persons is required for the 
success of the Adapted Physical Education Program: 

1. Private and school physicians 

2. School nurses 

3. Guidance counselors 

4. Classroom teachers 

5. Parents 

C. Media — the materials, supplies, and equipment required for 
program activities 

Equipment used to carry out the activities in the Adapted 
Physical Education Program includes the following items: 
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1. Weights 

2. Pulleys 

3. Staiibars 

4. Exercycles 

5. Mats 

6. Postural mirrors 
D. Facilities 

No facilities were identified for the Adapted Physical Educa- 
tion Program. 

IV. Time Constraints 

The following time constraints exist in the Adapted Physical 
Education Program: 

A. The length of time spent in the program varies with the 
individual. 

B. Classes meet two or three times a week. 

PROCESS 



I. Participant Activities- -the day-to-day program activities that 
will ultimately lead to the achievement of objectives 

The activities of the Adapted Physical Education Program depend 
to a large extent on the nature of the physical disabilities of the 
participants. The following is a general description of these 
activitie s : 

A. Class time is generally divided into two types of activity: 

1. General exercises done by the entire group 

2. Specific exercises administered and supervised on an 
individual basis by the instructor 
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B. Specific exorcises are performed at home by the participants. 

II. Staff Functions and Activities 

A. Staff Functions and Duties with Respect to Specific Positions 



Staff Members 


Functions 


Dutie s 


Associate 
Director of 
Instruction, 
Physical and 
Health 
Education 


Is responsible 
for entire 
program 


Plans the pro- 
gram with the 
program 
supervisor 


Program 

Supervisor 


1. Organizes pro- 
gram 

2. Supervises the 
activities and 
progress of 
teachers 

1 


a. Provides 
teachers with 
necessary 
materials and 
equipment 

b. Participates 
in workshops 

c. Makes frequent 
visits to parti- 
cipating 
schools 


Adapted 

Physical 

Education 

Teacher 


• 

# 


a. Helps select 
participants 
for the 
program 

b. Specifies and 
administers 
exercises and 
games to 
participants 

c. Keeps records 
on each parti- 
cipant includ- 
ing information 
on the nature of 
the limitation 
and the nature 
and duration 

of treatment 
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Staff Members 


Functions 


Duties 


Adapted 
Physical 
Education 
Teacher 
(contd. ) 


* 


d. Evaluates pro- 
gress of parti- 
cipants and 
determines 
readiness for 
change to 
regular 
program 

e. Informs par- 
ents of needs 
of child and 
exercises to 
be done at 
home under 
their 

supervision 



B. Intra-staff Communication and Coordination 

No information was specified on intra-staff communication 
and coordination. 

C. Communication Between Program Staff and Others 

No information was specified on communication between 
program staff and others. 
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Statement of the Problem 



As the program is still in its early stages, this year's evaluation 
was mainly descriptive. An attempt was made to describe the entering 
behaviors and characteristics of participants and to determine how many 
of them were returned to the regular physical education program. 

Attention was also given to certain operational aspects of the program, 
such as improving the recording system. 

Method 

The evaluator initiated evaluation with three discussion meetings 
held in late November and early December of 1966 with the Associate 
Director of Instruction, Physical and Health Education and with the 
program supervisor. The purpose of these meetings was to familiarize 
the evaluator- with the program. These meetings were followed by a 
field visit to six schools in January to observe the implementation of 
the program and to interview a number of teachers. 

Also in January, the evaluator attended a workshop on adapted 
physical education at Frick School and distributed data collection sheets 
to the teachers present. The data were returned to the Office of Research 
by the end of February, 

The evaluator, who was also a consultant to the program, worked 
informally with the program staff on the development of forms for 
recording and evaluating student progress. 
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Results 



Table 1 presents the number of participants from each school , as 
well as the percentage of the school’s total enrollment participating in 

the Adapted Physical Education Program. 

TABLE 1 



Number of Participants from Each School and Percentage 
of School's Total Enrollment Participating in Program 



School 


Total 

Enrollment 


Program 

Enrollment 


Percentage of 
Total Enrollment 
Participating in 
Program 


Arsenal Vocational 


269 


86 


31.97 


Conroy E’ mentary 


426 


77 


18. 17 


Overbrootc Elementary 


727 


92 


12. 65 


Manchester Elementary 


858 


105 


12.23 


Frick Elementary 


852 


102 


11. 97 


Connelley Vocational 


477 


56 


11.74 


McNaugher Elementary 


929 


87 


9. 36 


Philip Murray 
Elementary 


670 


61 


9. 10 
8.63 


Holmes Elementary 


475 


41 


Northview Heights 
Elementary 


1, 087 


83 


7.63 


Oliver High School 


1,414 


90 


6. 36 


Westinghouse 


2,957 


157 


5. 30 


Columbus Elementary 


686 


20 


2. 91 



As Table 1 indicates, the size of the program varied in different 
schools from 31. 97 percent of total enrollment to 2. 91 percent of the total 
enrollment. The greatest numbers of program participants came from 
Westinghouse , Manchester, and Frick Schools. . The schools with the 
greatest percentage of their total enrollment participating in the Adapted 
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Physical Education Program were Arsenal, Conroy, Overbrook, and 



Manchester. 

This year the number of participants in the Adapted Physical 
Education Program was almost four times the number in the 1965-1966 
program, while the number of teachers only doubled. The participants 
represented all 12 grades as well as special education classes, as is 
shown in Table 2. 



TABLE 2 

Participants in Adapted Physical Education Program 

Distributed by Grade 



Grade 


Number of Students 


Percentage 


1 


35 


3.31 


2 


39 


3.68 


3 


42 


3.97 


4 


126 


11.92 


5 


109 


10.31 


6 


92 


8.70 


7 


143 


13.52 


8 


108 


10.21 


9 


70 


6. 62 


10 


86 


8. 13 


11 


80 


7.56 


12 


76 


7.19 


Special Education 


51 


4.82 


Total 


1, 057 


99. 94 



As the table indicates, the greatest percentages of students were 
in grades 7, 4, 5, and 8; the smallest percentage were first-graders. 



o 
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Table 3 shows the distribution of participants in each school 



according to sex and race. 



TABLE 3 



Participants in Adapted Physical Education Program at Each School 

Classified by Sex and Race 



1 School 


Program 

Enroll- 

ment 


Number 

Male 


Number 

Female 


Number 

White 


— — - - 
Number 

Non- white 


Arsenal Vocational 


86 


86 


0 


85 


1 
1 i 


IColumbus Elementary 


20 


20 


0 


9 


1 1 


jConnclley Vocational 


56 


56 


0 


54 


2 


Conroy Elementary 


77 


77 


0 


13 


64 


Frick Elementary 


102 


47 


55 


23 


79 


Holmes Elementary 


41 


0 


41 


22 


19 


McNaugher Elementary 


87 


87 


0 


80' 


7 

101 


Manchester Elementary 


105 


105 


0 


4 


Philip Murray 






0 


27 


34 


Elementary 


61 


61 


INorthview.. Heights 






0 


60 


23 

16 


Elementary 


83 


83 


Oliver High School 


90 


90 


0 


74 


Over brook Elementary 


92 


92 


0 


90 


2 
1 r A 


|Westinghouse 

1 A V 


157 

1.057 


83 

887 


74 

170 


3 

544 


L 154 

\ 513 


Total 

I Percentage of 

Total Group 


UU 1 

83.91 


16.09 


51.46 


48.54 



As Table 3 indicates, 84 percent of the participants were male, while 



only 16 percent were female. The small percentage of girls in the program 
was due to the reluctance of male teachers to instruct girls when no female 
aides were present. The three schools with girls participating in the 
program had two female teachers. Table 3 also reveals that 51 percent 
of the students in the program were white; 49 percent, non-white. 
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Table 4 presents the percentage of Negroes in the program com- 



pared to the percentage of Negroes in each school. 

TABLE 4 



Percentage of Negroes in Program Compared to 
Percentage of Negroes in School 



School 


Percentage of Negroes 
in the School 


Percentage of Negroes 
in the Program 


Ar se na 1 V ocatio na 1 


57.7 


0.2 


Columbus Elementary 


87. 1 


55.0 


Connelley Vocational 


10.0 


72.5 


Conroy Elementary 


. 76.2 


83.2 


Frick Elementary 


65. 5 


77.5 


Holmes Elementary 


54.0 


46.4 


McNaugher Elementary 


17.7 


8. 1 


Manchester Elementary 


88.5 


96.2 


Philip Murray Elementary 


62.4 


55.8 


Northview Heights Elementary 


36. 6 


27.8 


Oliver High School 


42.0 


17.8 


Overbrook Elementary ' 


1.6. 


2.2 


Westinghouse 


99.2 


98. 1 



Table 4 shows that in five of the 13 schools the percentage of Negro 
participants was greater than the percentage of Negroes in the entire school. 

In Table 5 the number of students in the school and in the program 
are compared according to the type of class attended (regular or special 
education). 
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TABLE 5 



Total School Enrollment Compared to Program Enrollment 
by Type of Class Attended (Regular or Special Education) 



School 



[ Total School Enrollment 
Regular | Special 
Classes 



Arsenal Vocational 
Columbus Elementary 
Connelley Vocational . 
Conroy Elementary 
Frick Elementary 
Holmes Elementary 
McNaugher Elementary 
Manchester Elementary 
Philip Murray Elementary! 
Oliver High School 
Overbrook Elementary 
Northview Heights 
Elementary 
Wes tinghouse 
Total 



1,055 
2.777 
11. 325 



Percentage of 
Total Groui 



Program Enrollment! 
Regular I Special 
Class I Edu cation! 



8.54 



17.72 



Table 5 shows that only 9 percent of the students enrolled in regular 
classes participated in the program compared to 18 percent of the special 



education pupils. Most of these students were in the modified program 
which deals principally with chronic handicapping conditions. 

Table 6 classifies the participants in the Adapted Physical Education 
Program at each school according to the aspect of the program in which 



they participated. 
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TABLE 6 



Distribution of Participants at Each School by 
Aspect of Program 



School . 


Total 

Program 

Enrollment 


Remedial 

Class 


Modified 

Class 


Arsenal Vocational 


86 


79 


7 


Columbus Elementary 


20 


20 


0 


Connelley Vocational 


56 


56 


0 


Conroy Elementary 


77 


77 


0 


Frick Elementary 


102 


100 


2 


Holmes Elementary 


41 


40 


1 


McNaugher Elementary 


87 


16 


71 


Manchester Elementary 


105 


105 


0 


Northview Heights Elementary 


83 


12 


71 


Oliver High School 


90 


85 


5 


Overbrook Elementary 


92 


89 


3 


Philip Murray Elementary 


61 


60 


1 


Westinghouse 


157 


45 


112 


Total 


1,057 


784 


273 


Percentage 


100% 


74. 17% 


25.82% 



The table shows that the remedial classes were attended by 74 
percent of the participants while 26 percent were enrolled in the modi- 
fied classes.* This distribution represents an almost complete reversal 
from, last year? s program, which was largely modified. The reversal 
is mainly due to the added experience* of program teachers, the nature 
of the facilities and equipment available this year, and the greater 
cooperation among the program staff, school physicians, and nurses. 



* * n only three schools (Westinghouse, McNaugher, and Northview) 
were more students enrolled in the modified classes than in the remedial 
classes, reflecting the special interests of the teachers in these schools. 
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Table 7 presents the distribution of participants according to their 
limiting conditions. 



TABLE 7 

Distribution of Participants According to 
Their Limiting Conditions 



Limiting Condition 


Number of Cases 


Percentage 


Postural defects 


593 


37.96 


Low physical fitness 


376 


24.07 


Overweight 


298 


19.07 


Underweight 


96 


6. 14 


Social maladjustment 


69 


4.41 


Chronic diseases and 


66 


4.22 


physical defects 


Poor coordination and 




2.68 


skills 


42 


Postoperative cases 


22 


1.40 


Total 


1,562 


99.96 ~~1 



As Table 7 reveals, the most common limiting conditions of the 
participants were postural defects (38 percent), low physical fitness 
(24 percent), and overweight (19 percent). Postoperative cases and 
chronic diseases and physical defects, which account for most of the 
referrals to the modified classes, were the limiting ‘conditions of only 
6 percent of all participants. 

In reviewing teachers' records in June, it was found that 24 
percent of the original participants in the program had improved suffi- 
ciently to be returned to regular physical education classes. Two per- 
cent of the students who did not improve were also returned, due to the 
fact that their structural deviations could not be corrected through 
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exercise or due to their poor attendance in class. Of the 74 percent ol 
participants who remained in the program, 34 percent showed good 
improvement and 23 percent improved slightly. The 5 percent with 
chronic diseases improved markedly in their attitudes, morale, and 
fitness as judged by their teachers. Only 12 percent of the participants 

remaining in the program showed no progress. 

There is evidence of increased cooperation among the program 

staff, school physicians, and nurses. The reversal of the program 
from modified to remedial is evidence of this greater cooperation. 

An additional result of this year's evaluation was the development 
of forms for the recording and evaluating of students' progress. These 
forms, developed by the program staff and the program consultant, 
will be in use next year (see Appendix B). 

Discussion and Conclusions 

It appears that some progress was made in the 1966-1967 Adapted 
Physical Education Program, not only by participants, but also by the 
program staff, school physicians, and school nurses. 

Nevertheless, a number of problems still need to be resolved. 

The most immediate of these is the great number of teachers who leave 
(six out of 10 left last year) because of the temporary nature of their 
jobs, a result of ESEA funding. This involves not only the current loss 
of manpower and money, but also the future implementation of the program. 



Another problem is the need for an orthopedic consultant to whom 
students can be referred by school physicians for further evaluation and 
recommendations regarding necessary restrictions. At present, the 
program is restricted to handling simple cases of postural defects, over- 
weight, and underweight. The employment of an orthopedic consultant 
has already been recommended by the Allegheny County Health Department 
and the School Health Committee of the Allegheny County Medical Society. 

A third problem in the current program is the need for more 
female aides for teachers. Male teachers are reluctant to instruct girls 
in the program if these aides are not present. This is evident by the fact 
that girls form only 16 percent of the total program participants. 
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Appendix A 



GROUP INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 



What is the purpose of the Adapted Physical Education Program ' 

How does a student benefit from the program? What should 
students be able to do as a result of participation in the program 

How are students enrolled in the program? Who selects them, and 
what are the selection criteria? 

What are the major physical, scholastic, and emotional character- 
istics of the students who participate in the Adapted Physical 
Education Program? 

What kind of activities are specified for students who participate 
in the Adapted Physical Education Program? Who determines 
these activities? How will these activities contribute to the 
objectives of the program? Are some activities more important 

than others? Why? 

What type of student needs modified activity? What type needs 
remedial activity? What type of student needs both? 

How long should students be enrolled in the Adapted Physical 
Education Program? What are the criteria for returning students 

to the regular program? 

What kinds of personnel are needed to implement the Adapted 
Physical Education Program? What functions and specific tasks 
does each perform and how do these serve the program objectives? 
What personal and professional qualifications are called for? 

What specific materials, supplies, and equipment are necessary to 
carry out the Adapted Physical Education Program? 

How do you keep each other informed about the purposes, methods, 
needs, and problems of the Adapted Physical Education Program? 
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FITNESS RESULTS. 



2. DRIVER EDUCATION PROGRAM 



2. DRIVER EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Introduction 

While there is still much doubt as to the beneficial effects of driver 
training, automobile insurance companies continue to provide discounts 
to those families whose children have completed a public school driver 
education course. The companies seem convinced that public school 
driver education programs have real merit and, therefore, strongly 
support them. 

The Pittsburgh summer Driver Education Program was initiated 
in 1966. Based on the experience gained at that time, the program was 
repeated from June 24, 1967 to August 10, 1967 at two centers: Oliver 
High School on the North Side and Peabody High School in the East End. 
Seven hundred ten students enrolled for the course. Of these, 468 
(66 percent) were from 16 Pittsburgh Public Schools and 242 (34 percent) 
were from private and parochial schools. 

The program was the standard driver education program of 30 
hours of classroom instruction and six hours of behind-the-wheel in- 
struction conducted by one part-time and 26 full-time instructors 
certified in driver training by the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction. In addition, lectures were given by representatives of the 
State Police, the City Police, and automobile insurance companies. 

Provision in the program for a licensing examination by the 



State Police wai discussed early in the year. While the Police were 
willing to cooperate as much as possible, testing between 120 and 140 
additional applicants per day for one week in the busiest part of the 
yeir involved serious operational problems. In addition, it was felt 
that individuals waiting in line for their examinations would react un- 
favorably to the appearance of a training car every 15 minutes with 
five applicants for immediate examination. These reasons, as well 
as the feeling that students must learn to assume some responsibility, 
led to dropping the idea of the licensing examination as part of the 
program. 

Statement of the Problem 

The problem for evaluation was twofold: (1) to determine students 
reasons for taking the course, and (2) to determine the success of the 
program. 

Method 

In order to obtain information on the first aspect of the problem, 
students were asked at the beginning of the course to give their reasons 
for enrolling. 

In determining the success of the program, it was felt that there 
were at least three criteria that should be considered: (1) the number 
of students satisfactorily completing the course, (2) the number of students 
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who passed examinations for drivers' licenses, and (3) the students' own 
evaluation of the course. Information on the first two criteria was ob- 
tained from class records and records kept by the State Police. For the 
third criterion, students were asked to write a paragraph giving their 
reactions to the program after the completion of the course. 



Results 

Six hundred seventy-nine of the enrollees gave their reasons for 
taking the course. The frequency and percentage of responses with 
comparable entries for 1966 are given in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 



Enrollees' Reasons for Taking Course 





1967 




1966 


Reason 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency Percent 


Learn to drive ) 






560 


52. 1 


Learn to drive better ) 


537 


52.9 






Lower insurance rates 


284 


27.9 


190 


17.7 


Obtain adult license 










at 17 


75 


7.4 




4.2 


Better instructors 


90 


8. 9 


132 


12. 3 


Understand laws, 










mechanical performance 15 


1. 5 


36 


3.3 


No cost for course 


18 


1. 8 


26 


2.4 


Total 


1019 


100.4 


989 


92. 0* 



* Percentages do not total 100 because some students responded in 
other categories in the 1966 evaluation. 
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As might be expected, the major reason for taking the course in 
1967 was the same as in 1966- -the desire to learn how to drive, with 

overtones of becoming a better driver. 

In regard to the first criterion for judging the success of the pro- 
gram, 96. 5 percent of the enrollees satisfactorily completed the course. 
As to the second criterion, by the last date of the program, August 19, 
1967, almost 30 percent of the participants had received their drivers' 
licenses. Evaluations of the program were received from 56 1 students. 

Of this number, 66. 1 percent felt that the instruction was excellent, 
while only 2. 3 percent believed that it might have been improved. In 
addition, more than 31 percent of the students stated that correct driving 
habits and knowledge of regulations were best learned in a driver edu- 
cation course. 



Planned Future Evaluation Activities 
Arrangements have been made with the Pennsylvania Department of 
Revenue, Bureau of Traffic Safety, to check the driving records of those 
who have completed the Driver Education Program in the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. Records will be provided for an equal number of license 
holders who have not received this training but who are in the same age 
group and have attended the same school. A comparison to determine the 
effects of the program may then be possible. 
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3. EMPLOYMENT SUPERVISORS PROGRAM 




3. EMPLOYMENT SUPERVISORS PROGRAM 



Introduction 



History of the Program 

In August 1962, the Pittsburgh Board of Public Education estab- 
lished a Vocational Placement Office in the Division of Pupil Services. 
This office was housed in Fifth Avenue High School until September 
1965 when it was moved to the Administration Building. Its function 
was to provide adjustive counseling and job placement for young people 
of limited abilities. The staff at that time consisted of one secondary 
guidance counselor who acted as a supervisor for the city-wide program 

A new phase of the program began in 1966 under the provisions of 
ESEA. A full-time placement counselor was added to the staff. Her 
duties consisted largely of telephone contacts with industry to locate 
jobs for graduates, dropouts, and part-time students who sought help 
from the office. It is hoped to further expand the program by hiring a 
male coordinator to visit industries and maintain contact with personnel 
men in the field. 

With the advent of ESEA, the program also took over the task of 
screening candidates for the Negro Educational Emergency Drive 
(NEED). During the spring of 1966, 111 students received $38, 622 in 
scholarship aid under the NEED program. In the spring of 1967, this 
figure increased to $50, 039, which was distributed among 206 students. 










In the 1966 evaluation report, a recommendation was made that 
the program's services be extended to parochial students. This recom- 
mendation was put into effect in the 1966-1967 school year. (See the 
statistics under Scope of the Program for numbers of parochial students 
served by the program. ) 

Currently, in its adjustive counseling role, the Employment Super- 

• • 

visors Program attempts to prevent students from dropping out of school. 
This is often done by arranging special schedules through remedial or 
shop classes. Graduating students and graduates are advised of the 
special skills required by industry and where special courses to obtain 
these skills can be found. The program's rapport with industries in 
Pittsburgh is excellent, and they are increasingly contacting the pro- 
gram for applicants. 

Description of the Program 

On February 6, 1967, a definition meeting for the Employment 
Supervisors Program was held in the Administration Building. This 
meeting was attended by the Director of Pupil Services, the Associate 
Director of Employment Supervisors, the placement counselor in the 
program, the program evaluator, and two other members of the Office 
of Research. The questions used to elicit information about the program 
are included in Appendix A. More information was obtained from two 
memos, dated March 16 and September 6, written by the Associate 
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From these sources, a definition 



Director of Employment Supervisors, 
was compiled by the Office of Research. This definition follows to 

provide a full description of the program. 



Employment Supervisors Program Definition 



GENERAL 



I. Overall Statement of Objectives and Rationale for the Program 

Through the resources of the Employment Supervisors Program, 
particularly the extensive file of local job contacts, students who 
need part-time employment, graduates who are unable to find 
employment through the usual channels, dropouts, and community 
agency referrals are helped both through job placements and 
through adjustive counseling. 

II. Scope 

A. Numbers of Pupils and Schools Involved 

From September 3, 1966 to August 31, 1967, through the joint . 
efforts of secondary counselors and the Employment Supervisors 
Program, the following numbers of students were placed: 

Graduates Dro pouts Part-time 

Pittsburgh Public 



High Schools 


2,645 


820 


3,891 


Pittsburgh Parochial 








High Schools 


267 


38 


1,637 


Totals 


2,912 


858 


5,528 



B. Grades or Apes of Participants 



A large majority of students served by the program are 16 
years of age or older which is necessary for full-time employ- 
ment. However, 14- and 15-year pld students are also assisted 
in finding part-time employement. 



C. General Description of Staff 

The program staff consists of the Associate Director of Em- 
ployment Supervisors and a placement counselor. 
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OUTCOMES 



1. Major Objectives- -changes expected to occur in program partici- 
pants as a result of the program. There are two types of major 
objectives. 

A. Terminal Objectives- -behaviors exhibited by participants at the 
end of the program which demonstrate successful completion of 

the program 

As a result of participation in the Employment Supervisors Pro- 
gram, the student will do the following: 

* 1. Obtain a job commensurate with his ability 

2. Participate in activities that will provide him with greater 
job opportunities 

3. Work toward eliminating problems which interfere with his 
ability to get or keep jobs 

An objective of the program not related to student change is the 
identification of students eligible for the Negro Educational 
Emergency Drive (NEED) scholarships. 

B. Ultimate Objectives --the long-range goals of the program. These 
are objectives to which the program hopefully contributes, but 
for which it does not have sole responsibility. 

It is hoped that as a result of the Employment Supervisors Pro- 
gram the following will occur: 

1. Some students who have left school will decide to return. 

2. Some students who contemplate leaving will decide to remain. 

3. Students will show more adaptive behavior in school and on 
the job as a result of improved self-image gained through 
employment. 

II. Enabling Objectives --the skills, attitudes, and information which stu- 
dents must acquire during the program to insure the accomplishment 
of the major objectives 
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To accomplish the terminal objectives of the Employment Super- 
visors Program, students must become aware of the importance 
of long-range planning with respect to their education, their jobs, 
and their future. 

III. Other Benefits --bene fits expected to accrue to other than program 
participants as a result of the program 

The Employment Supervisors Program should provide the following 
benefits: 

1. Maintenance of a clearing house or bridge between prospective 
employers and potential employees 

2. Coordination of information on job placement among counselors 
in 16 senior high schools 

3. An accumulation of information on dropouts and those "difficult 
to employ" which may be used to effect curriculum change 

4. Development of a fund of information on the labor market 

IV. Criteria for Successful Completion of or Removal from the Program 

Successful completion of the program is achieved by a student when 
he is holding a job commensurate with his abilities and aspirations. 

However, if the student decides he wants to continue his education 
or to secure a job on the basis of new skills, the program is ready 
to assist him in his new endeavors. 

ANTECEDENTS 



I. Participants 

A. Selection Characteristics--the criteria that are used to deter- 
mine who shall participate in the program 

Students chosen for participation in the Employment Supervisors 
Program may fall into any one of the following categories: 

1. Dropouts 

2. Students needing part-time employment 
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3. Graduates of high school who are unable to get employment 
through the usual channels 

Students are selected through a routine check of all graduates 
or referred by a high school counselor, a community agency, 
parents, teachers, school social workers, secondary school 
administrators, Juvenile Court personnel, and child accounting 
supervisors (see Appendix B). 

B. Entering Behaviors --characteristics of participants (other than 
selection characteristics) which are related to performance in 
the program 

Students selected to receive the services of the Employment 
Supervisors Program often exhibit adjustment and economic 

problems. 

II. Staff- -qualifications with respect to specific positions 



Staff Member 


Professional Qualifications 


Personal Qualifications 


Associate 

Director 


Training, certification, and 
experience in guidance and 
counseling 


The ability to promote 
good public relations 

The ability to establish 
personal contacts with 
potential employers 


Placement 

Counselor 


Training, certification, and 
experience in guidance and 
counseling 


Knowledge about the 
existence and use of 
community resources 

The ability to win con- 
fidence and act with 
understanding 



HI. Support 

A. Administrative Support- -administrative personnel who cooperate 
in carrying out the program 

The Director of Pupil Services furnishes the needed administra- 
tive support for the Employment Supervisors Program. 
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B. Human Re source s--non-administrative and non- staff personnel 
whose contributions and cooperation are necessary to the opera- 
tion of the program 

The following persons and groups contribute to the Employment 
Supervisors Program in various ways: 

1. Counselors in 16 senior high schools who receive and share 
information on employment with the program staff 

2. School social workers 

3. Juvenile Court authorities who help identify students for the 
program 

4. The Pennsylvania State Employment Bureau 

5. The Urban League 

C. Media- -the materials, supplies, and equipment required for 
program activities 

The most important resource for the Employment Supervisors 
Program is the file of potential employers used in securing em- 
ployment for the students who avail themselves of the program's 
services. 

D. Facilities 

Office space for private interviewing is necessary for the proper 
operation of the program. 

IV. Time Constraints 

Students who enter this program are given the amount of individual 
attention necessary to bring about some solution to their problems. 
The program operates on a twelve month basis. 

PROCESS 

I. Participant Activities- -the day-to-day program activities which 
ultimately lead to the achievement of pbjectives 

After being referred to the Employment Supervisors Program, stu- 
dents participate in the following activities: 
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1. Students are interviewed by the program counselor or the 
associate director, ^ 

2. Students may then be assisted in one of the following ways: 

a. Helped with placement on a job 

b. Counseled^ 3 

c. Helped to work out future educational plans 

d! Referred to appropriate social service agencies depending 
on the type of problems they bring with them 
e. Referred back to the school counselor for further educational 

planning or schedule adjustments 

3. Students are contacted in follow up to see if further problems 
have arisen. 



^In some cases when the program is only being utilized 
by high school counselors for information on openings, this step is 
not included. If, however, the student is referred by parents, child 
accounting supervisors, or home and school visitors, Central Office 
school personnel, secondary school counselors, secondary school 
administrators , Juvenile Court probation officers, or community 
agencies, then the interview with the student is the initial step toward 
achieving the program's objectives. 

The program augments the efforts of the counselor to 
keep the student in school, even to the extent of tailoring schedules 
to permit part-time schooling and part-time employment. The pro- 
gram encourages dropouts to continue their education in the evening 
school and works cooperatively with the Pennsylvania State Employ «• 
ment Service in registering dropouts for Federal Manpower Training 
for Job Corps and for enlistment in the City Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

^Students who are graduating are encouraged to continue 
their training, either on the college level with scholarship assistance 
or in post-high school offerings in vocational and techilical schools. 
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II. Staff Functions and Activities 



A. Staff Functions and Duties with Respect to Specific Positions 



Staff Member 


F unctions 


Duties 


Assoc iate 
Director 


1. Coordinates and 
administers the 
program indepen- 
dently and in con- 
juction with the 
high school 
counselors 


Participates in 
monthly meetings 
with counselors 




* 

2. Makes and main- 
tains contacts 
with potential 
employers 


Prepares employ- 
ment bulletins for 
distribution to 
high schools 


p 


3. Identifies minority 
group students for 
special opportuni- 
ties 


Screens candidates 
for NEED scholar- 
ships 


Placement 

Counselor 


Identifies the needs 
of graduates, drop- 
outs, and poorly 
adjusted 
students 


a. Interviews 

b. Telephones can- 
didates and 
employers 






c. Contacts 
graduates 



B. In tra- staff Communication and Coordination--activities of the 
entire staff directed toward keeping staff members informed 
with respect to program information 

The two members of the program staff share an office and have 
frequent informal communication. 

C. Communication Between Program Staff and Others 



3 
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1. Monthly meetings are held between program staff and high 
school. counselors to exchange information and work on 
mutual problems. 

2. A list of opportunities is sent out by the associate director 
to inform counselors of available jobs. 

3. Telephone contact is maintained between high school 
counselors and potential employers* 
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Statement of the Problem 



It was felt that more detailed information on the kinds of students 
served and the way in which the program operates for the benefit of 
these students was desirable. Therefore, the problem for evaluation 
was to augment the program definition as to the entering behaviors of 
students and the process by which these behaviors are changed. 

Method 

Since this program is concerned with the placing of students who 
are characteristically "difficult to place" and emphasizes the use of 
adjustive counseling on an individualized basis, it was felt that case 
studies would provide the most useful information on entering behaviors 
and program processes. Therefore the Associate Director of 
Employment Supervisors was asked to furnish a number of case histo- 
ries which would illustrate the range of problems and the kinds of 
treatment which are handled by her office. 

Results 

The five case histories submitted by the Associate Director of 
Employment Supervisors are reproduced verbatim in Appendix C. 

The cases consist of two graduates found in a follow up, a Juvenile 

Court referral, an academic problem, and a potential dropout. Jobs 

were found for the first four cases; one became a gasoline attendant, 

* • • 

one a mail- room worker, and two stock boys. The emphasis of the 
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program, however, is not on job placement alone, but also on adjustive 
counseling to help the student use the job as a step in further growth. 

In the fifth case the potential dropout was persuaded to remain in school 
after an extensive schedule change had been arranged. 
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Appendix A 



GROUP INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
EMPLOYMENT SUPERVISORS PROGRAM 



OBJECTIVES 

1. What are the major objectives of this program in terms of student 
behavior? (What does the program expect to accomplish for stu- 
dents? What should students be able to do as a result of partici- 
pation in the program? ) 

2. Are there secondary objectives which become means to the attain- 
ment of major program objectives? (Will student attitudes be 
changed? Will teacher behavior and/or attitudes be changed? ) 

3. Are any by-product benefits (benefits to parents, to teachers, to 
the community, to the school) anticipated? 

STUDENTS 



1. What are the criteria for enrolling and keeping students in the pro- 
gram? (On what basis are individual students enrolled in the pro- 
gram — by school, grade, subject, personal characteristics, or 
performance? Do participating students become ineligible for the 
program after meeting certain performance standards or after a 
specified period of time? ) 

2. How can we determine and verify the point in time of each student's 
involvement in the program? 

3. How or where can we obtain a precise list of the names of students 
enrolled or selected for the program? 

4. What are the assumptions, if any, regarding the entering skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes of the students enrolled in the program? 
(Are students assumed to have certain entering behaviors and/or 
levels of competency which are prerequisite to success in or 
benefit from the program? ) 
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STAFF 



1. What staff is required to carry out the program- -teachers, super- 
visors, coordinators, specialists, and paraprofessionals? 

2. What are the functions of staff members in the program? (How do 
teachers, supervisors, and paraprofessionals promote the objectives 
of the program? 

3. What are the qualifications of staff members for fulfilling these 
functions? (What levels of competency are required or assumed? ) 

4. What are the specific behaviors expected of each group of staff 
members? (What specific tasks relevant to the program are to be 
performed and how are these to be performed by each group? ) 

5. What are the names and location of members of the program staff? 

MEDIA 

1. What materials, equipment, and supplies are required to carry out 
the program? 

2. How can these be identified, and where are they located? 

3. How will these media contribute to the objectives of the program? 
(How will they affect the student in order to elicit specific behaviors- 
shape the environment, structure perception or supply cues to evoke 
desired responses?) 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



1. What activities are specified for students in the program? Is there 
a necessary sequence for these? 

2. How will student activities contribute to the objectives of the pro- 
gram? (How will they affect the student in order to elicit specific 
behaviors- -by structuring perception, developing skills or fostering 
attitude s ? ) 

TIME 

1. When and for how long does the program take place? (Does it begin 
and end on specific dates? Does it continue from year to year? ) 
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2. What is the duration of treatment for the individual student? 
COMMUNICATIONS 

1. How and to what extent do program staff members at various levels 
of authority communicate in regard to the pur pose s, method, and 
operations of the program? 

SUPPORT 



1. What administrative support is necessary to operate the program? 

2. What steps are taken to insure this support? 
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APPENDIX C 




— al 3 




Early in the summer of 1966, each of the senior high schools of 
the City of Pittsburgh sent to the Vocational Placement Office a list 
of 1966 high school graduates with individual notations covering immedi- 
ate plans of each one. On the list of graduates from #4 High School, 

"Mr. C" was categorized as "Entering Military Service. " For this 
reasons no attempt was made to contact "C. 

After graduation from high school, ,f C" was married to another 
graduate of $4 High School. Early in 1967 we learned through his 
wife that "C" was not in the Armed Forces, but was looking for a job. 

She explained that he had been rejected for military service because of 
a heart ailment. We asked "C" to come to the office for an interview. 

»»C" presented himself well in interview. He is a bright boy, well 
spoken, and ambitious to continue his education. Since we felt confident 
that "C" would pass the basic intelligence test for employment at a 
neighboring university, we called the director of employment to set up 
an appointment for "C" to make an application for ^employment. r, C" 
made the application and was hired to work in the mail- room. Among 
the fringe benefits afforded to employees of the university is a tuition 
allowance; "C" is planning to take advantage by attending evening classes. 

"Mr. and Mrs. C" are expecting their first baby within a few weeks. 
"Mrs. C" plans later to take a job; her mother has offered to take care 
of the baby. 
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It is the long range plan of the "C" family for "Mr. C" to go to 
college full-time someday, It is possible that the Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Rehabi iitiation may take care of his tuition at that time. In the mean 
time he is taking a few credits and earning a good living wage. 



Early in the summer of 1966 the Vocational Placement 
counselor called every non-college bound 1966 graduate of the sixteen 
city high schools. Among the unemployed graduates was "Mr. L, " 
recipient of a certificate from one of the schools. A young man of 
low -average intelligence* "L»" had persevered through the General 
curriculum and had completed metal and electrical shops. 

The phone conversation led to scheduling of an appointment for a 
personal interview with "L. " When he presented him*. -I; .it the 
Vocational Placement Office* it was apparent that his extreme. shyness 
would be a handicap to him when he applied for jobs. A series of un- 
successful job interviews proved this to be the case - employers were 
not inclined to give "L" a chance. Slowly, with coaching from us, "L" 
began to gain confidence in himself. This took several months. 

In November, 1966, he was recommended for a stock boy job at a 
films company where he worked when his employer needed him. This 
arrangement was permanent but never full-time. After the Christmas 
holidays, "L's" services were needed only a few hours per week, and 
"L" began looking for another job, hopefully a full-time permanent one. 

About this time the personnel director of a publishing company 
registered his need for a full-time messenger-stock boy. "L." was 
recommended. The Vocational Placement staff member provided the 
employer with a description of "L’s" personality, experience as a 



stock boy, and academic record, including mention of the shop courses. 
The employer interviewed "L” and hired him. 

There is a possibility that "L" will return to Connelley Technical 
School in the fall in order to study under the Manpower program. In 
this case, he will continue to work for the publisher after school and 
Saturdays. "L" says he likes this job very much, and his employer 
is pleased with his work. 



Mr. "O" comes from a very good home, full of advantages. His 

lather is a professional man. The boy has a talent and love for art-- 

* 

nothing else in the high school curriculum appeals to him. His art 
teacher has his admiration and respect. He has absolutely no regard 
for any other subject or any other teacher. He cut all his classes, ex- 
cept art. In order to get out of the dilemma of being a truant, he 
came to us for "any kind of a job" that would permit him to get signed 
out of school at the age of 16. 

Here is a young man who did not need the job for maintenance of 
his family or himself. He was prepared for no job but the most menial 
one that would require no skill. The boy is extremely bright and has 
college potential if he would apply himself. The family had gone so 
far as to send him for psychiatric help. 

fie refused to dress in conformity with his classmates. He was 
withdrawn and had no desire to socialize with the members of his 
class. He made every effort by dress to be known as a "beatnik, " a 
non -conformist. 

I knew that there was an excellent course in commercial art being 

taught in his building. I made arrangements with his principal to 

saturate this boy with art instruction for the rest of the current se- 
mester. The principal agreed. So did his family. In addition to his 

regular art assignment, Mr. "O" spends all afternoon in the commercial 

art class. He does not have to be prodded to come to school now. He 
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reports regularly. We are hopeful that he will attend summer school 
for two of the classes he gave up this semester. We will again review 
this case in June. 

This case study comes under the caption of adjustive counseling 
in which the Office of Vocational Placement is actively engaged. 

"O" was offered and accepted a job for weekends as a vendor at 



Forbes Field. 



"Mr. Q," just past his sixteenth birthday, was referred to Vocational 
Placement early in April, 1967. 

Investigation of "Q' s" school record disclosed the following history: 
Although possessing high average intelligence, he has been an average 
student. During the school year 1965-66 he had passed all subjects ex- 
cepting social studies, which he had passed in summer school. 

During the current school year, 1966-67, however, n Q" has gone 
into an academic tailspin. About April 1, "Q's" English teacher called 
mq's" inactivity to the attention of his high school counselor. Although 
»»Q» has not misbehaved in English class, he has simply not participated 
in class. Upon further investigation, the counselor learned that "Q" 
was presenting a behavior problem in Spanish class and was making no 

effort at all to pass math or biology. 

Several conferences with "Q's" mother and one conference with 
his father have not revealed any explanation for "Q's" slump. 

"Q's" parents and his counselor had decided that the behavior pattern 
of the boy called for a radical change to jog him into some appreciation 
of the educational advantages of attending school. The counselor suggested 
placement of "Q" on a temporary job. "Q" will work until he starts to 
summer school. "Q" will return to high school in the fall. 

As a stock boy at a wholesale textile company, "Q" seems to be turning 
over a new leaf. His employer understands the fact that "Q» will work 
only until summer school. "Q" and his parents are optimistic about the 
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arrangement since it will not mean permanent suspension from school 
but will provide "Q" with another chance. He is enjoying his work and 

m 

his employer . is pleased with his eagerness to learn. 
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Master "X" came to us from Juvenile Court for job placement. He 
was the only child of a divorced mother who worked long hours as a 
waitress. There was very little dialogue between mother and son. He 
refused to go to school, idled his time away with other truants, got 
himself into minor difficulties, and was iquite non- communicative when 
he reached the Office of Vocational Placement. 

He was placed with an understanding employer as a gasoline station 
attendant. After he had worked there for six months, jie requested his 
employer to withhold $25. 00 from his weekly paycheck, so that he could 
accumulate $500.00 to make a down payment on a house in Crafton. He 
was doing this for his mother, after having been such a worry to her! 

Arrangements were made by his employer with a Squirrel Hill 
bank for the deposit of $25. 00 a week for a period of five months. All 
this time, young "X" worked without any absence from his job. His 
employer found him trustworthy and trainable. Young "X" opened the 
door for others to be considered for employment, based on his own 
satisfactory performance. 

The young man has now become a property owner, having made a 
down payment on a home; his mother is very well satisfied with his 
growth on the job; the boy is training for a GED test; he is keeping 
steady company with a young lady; he drives a car which he reconditioned 
on his own time. He has plans for the future to lease his own gas station. 

In this case, the job was the motivating factor. 

o 
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4. FAMILY RELATED EDUCATION PROGRAM 



4. FAMILY RELATED EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Introduction 



History of the Program 

The Family Related Education Program was initiated by a Ford 
Foundation grant in September of 1964 in order to provide classes and 
activities for adults whose interests could not be met by the standard 
adult evening school programs. In particular, a different organization 
from that of the adult evening school was desired. It was hoped that the 
program would be sensitive to the needs, conditions, and opportunities 
of persons in poverty areas within the city of Pittsburgh who were not 
being reached by existing educational programs. The program was 
designed to bridge the gap between these disadvantaged people and the 
schools and to provide an additional way in which the schools, parents, 
and children could join in a common educational endeavor. In order to 
accomplish these objectives, classes were to be held at times and places 
convenient to the adults who wished to enroll, since some could not 
attend in the evening and others were reluctant to be out after dark. 

During its first year of operation, the Family Related Education 
Program served approximately 490 adults in the Hill District schools -- 
Forbes, Letsche, Madison, McKelvy, Miller, Vann, and Weil, the 
latter also being the program's headquarters. The classes consisted 
in part of Negro history, interior decorating, millinery, sewing, 
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leadership training, and public speaking. The staff was made up of a 
coordinator and about 12 volunteers. 

In September of 1965 the Office of Economic Opportunity pro- 
vided funds for the program, allowing for the expansion of the staff to 
include two physical education teachers, three full- and one part-time 
homemaking counselors, and one industrial arts teacher. Homemaking 
apartments were secured, rent-free, in various poverty areas in the 
city, enabling the program to broaden its base of operation and to offer 
a greater variety of classes. The new locations were an incentive for 
greater attendance, and the number of participants in the program 
almost doubled. To attract children, new classes were added--for 
example, in babysitting. In addition, afternoon classes were offered, 
something which had seldom been done during the first year. 

Due to the cutting of Economic Opportunity funds for all programs 
in September of 1966, it was necessary to reduce the staff of the Family 
Related Education Program to the coordinator and two full- and one 
part-time homemaking counselors. As a result, the number of parti- 
cipants dropped to the level of the first year of the program's operation. 
Despite these facts, the variety of classes was maintained, the program 
spread to the North Side, and morning classes were added. 

During the 1966-1967 school year, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity once again cut its funds, and it became necessary to end 
the Family Related Education Program. 
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Description of the Program 



Definition meetings for the Family Related Education Program 
were held on March 21 and April 4, 1967 at the program office at 
Weil School. Ten persons, representing administrators, program 
staff, and the Office of Research, attended. Using the circular response 
method of discussion, they addressed themselves to a series of questions 
devised by the Office of Research to elicit specific information about the 
program (see Appendix A for Group Interview Schedule). The results 
of this meeting were formulated into the program definition, which is 
presented in the following section of this report to provide a description 
of the program. 
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FAMILY RELATED EDUCATION PROGRAM DEFINITION 



GENERAL 

I. Overall Statement of Objectives and Rationale for the Program 

The Family Related Education Program was established to provide 
classes for adults whose interests were not met by the standard 
adult evening school program. The overall objectives were to 
assist families in adjusting to their urban environment, particular!/ 
its institutions of education, health, public safety, and recreation, 
and to improve family life. 



II. Scope 

A. Number of Pupils and Schools Involved 

Approximately 500 people participate in classes throughout the 
year. However, at any one time, the program may have only 
150 people participating, this being a function of the number of 
classes in operation. The schools used by the Family Related 
Education Program are the following: 

Letsche Elementary School 
McKelvy Elementary School 
Miller Elementary School 
Manchester Elementary School 
A. Leo Weil Elementary School 

Homemaking apartments are located at the following places: 

Terrace Village 
251 Burrows Street 

Northview Heights 
651 Mount Pleasant Road 

Arlington Heights 

B. The Grades or Ages of Participants 
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The ages of the participants vary a great deal as a function of 
the kinds of classes that are offered. Generally, the majority 
of participants are young adults just beginning to raise families, 
although children, middle-aged, and elderly people also parti- 
cipate. 



C. General Description of Staff 

The staff of the Family Related Education Program is compris- 
ed of three homemaking counselors, a coordinator, and volun- 
teers who offer their services to the program in the areas of 
their own specialties and interests. 
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OUTCOMES 



I. Major Objectives- -changes expected to occur in program partici- 
pants as a result of the program. There are two types of major 
objectives. 

A* Terminal Objectives --behaviors exhibited by participants at 
the end of the program which demonstrate successful complet- 
ion of the program 

At the end of the Family Related Education Program the 
following aspects of family life should be improved: 

1. Relationships among family members 

2. Standard of living 

3. Interest of all family members in the academic work of the 
children 

4. The role of the woman as a homemaker, mother, and wife 

5. Appreciation of beauty and culture 

6. Adjustment to an urban setting 

a. The neighborhood and neighbors 

b. The social institutions of health, education, public 
safety, and recreation 

Concomitant with improvements in family life, it is expected 
that school-age children will demonstrate improvements in the 
following areas: 

1. School behaviors 

2. Adjustment to the classroom 

3. Grades 

4. Use of leisure time 

5. Knowledge about immediate and future opportunities for 
money-making careers 
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l\. Ultimate Objectives --the long range goals of the program. 

These are objectives to which the program hopefully contributes, 
but for which it does not have sole responsibility 

It is hoped that through the Family Related Education Program 
participants will gain the following: 

1. Higher cultural standards 

2. The ability to play a productive role in their urban setting 

3. A greater understanding of education 

4. Favorable attitudes toward racial integration 

5. An improved employment situation 

6. Greater community involvement on the part of the children 

7. A feeling of satisfaction derived from doing something crea- 
tive, something different from the normal routine 

XL Enabling Objectives --the skills, attitudes, and information which 
students must acquire during the program to insure the accomplish- 
ment of the major objectives 

A. In order to accomplish major objectives, the adults in the 
Family Related Education Program must first develop the 
following: 

1. A positive change in consumer knowledge and skills 

2. An increased proficiency in and knowledge of homemaking 
skills 

3. Communication and friendships with their neighbors 

B. In order to accomplish major objectives, children in the Family 
Related Education Program must first develop or experience the 

following: 

1. An acceptable code of behavior 

2. An improved self-image 



3. Reinforcement of the things they are taught in schools 

4. Extra-curricular programs and activities to compensate 
for those they may lack in school 

III. Other Benefits— benefits expected to accrue to other than program 
participants as a result of the program 

No benefits of this type were specified for the Family Related Educate 
ion Program 

IV. Criteria for Successful Completion of or Removal from the Program 

No such criteria were specified for the FamBy Related Education 
Program . 



ANTECEDENTS 



I. Participants 

A. Selection Characteristics— the criteria that are used to deter- 
mine who shall participate in the program 

The program is geared to people of a low-income, culturally- 
deprived background. However, there are no criteria for 
selection. The program is open, without reference to age, 
sex, race, or area of residence, to all who wish to participate. 

People usually enter the program through one of the following 
channels: 

1. Their own initiative, having discovered the program through 
the descriptive leaflets and flyers which are distributed 

2. Referral by city, state, and neighborhood agencies and 
community action programs 

3. Recommendation by neighborhood educational committees 
and school officials 

B. Entering Behaviors— characteristics of participants (other than 
selection characteristics) which are related to performance in 
the program 
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It is assumed that most of the adults entering the program 
started their families at an early age and are now faced with 
family or social problems. 



II. Staff — qualifications with respect to specific positions 



- Staff” 

Member 


b'roiessionai 

Qualifications 


Personal 

Qualifications 


Coordinator 


A college degree 


1. Administrative skill 

2. The ability to relate 
to the people involved 
in the program 


Home Economics 
Supervisors 






Homemakers 


l. A B.S. in home 
economics 
l. Compliance with 
Board qualifications 
3. Experience in 
community work 


1. An interest in people 

2. Emotional stability 


Volunteers 


Skills necessary to the 
work they are to do 


1. At least 21 years of 
age 

2. Freedom to travel 



III. Support 

A. Administrative Support— administrative personnel who cooperate 
in carrying out the program 

The Central Office Staff sets up office structures in the schools 
involved and serves as a liaison between the Family Related 
Education Program and the other departments in the Board. 

B. Human Resources— non-administrative and non-staff personnel 
whose contributions and cooperation are necessary to the opera- 
tion of the program 

No human resources were specified for the Family Related 
Education Program. 
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C. Media--the materials, supplies, and equipment required for 
program activities 

1. Books 

Z . Tapes and films 

3. Other visual aids 

4. Blackboards and bulletin boards 

5. Teaching supplies 

6. Art supplies and house paints 

7. Foods 

8. Sewing equipment and fabrics 

9. Office supplies 

10. Cleaning and janitorial supplies 

11. Household furnishings and appliances 

D. Facilities 

Demonstration apartments with telephones are required for the 
operation of the Family Related Education Program. 

IV. Time Constraints 

The duration of participation depends upon the desires and needs of 
the participants. 



PROCESS 



I. Participant Activities --the day-to-day program activities that will 
ultimately lead to the achievement of objectives 

Students and adults in the program are involved in the following 
activities: 

A. Fashion shows in which they model 

B. Classes in which they make Christmas decorations and gift items 

C. A senior citizens' craft class 

D. An art class in which participants learn to make patterns, forms, 
and shapes and do drawing and sketching 

E. A leadership training class in which participants learn to lead 
and participate in discussions 

F. A baby sitters' training class which teaches child care 

G. A community group 

H. A class in which mothers learn to cut their children's hair 
T . Adult tutoring classes 
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J. A new horizons program which provides play activities, films, 
discussions, and counseling for students 

K. A slim and trim class in which participants are taught basic 
nutrition, meal planning, and exercises 

L. A food preservation class which .teaches canning 

M. A family choir group 

N. A class in flower arrangement 

O. A charm class for students 

P. A program through which children are provided with a play 
period while adults discuss various common problems related 
to chi Id care 

Q. A clothing construction class . 

R. A course in which participants learn to make draperies 

S. A foods class for preparation and evaluation of foreign and 
American foods 

T. A course in furniture refinishing 

U. An interior decorating class 

V. A knitting class 

W. A course in money management 

X. A class in which participants learn to make slip covers 

There is no set sequence for these activities. The staff determines 
whether participants should enter beginning or advanced classes. 

Staff Functions and Activities 

A. Staff Functions and Duties with Respect to Specific Positions 



Staff Members 
Coordinator 



Functions 

1. Provides super- 
vision and guid- 
ance for the 
Homemakers 

2. Supports all 
components of 
the program 



Duties 

Makes suggestions 



a. Makes out the 
budget and pay- 
roll 

b. Recruits person- 
nel 

c. Is responsible for 
the safety and 
security of the 
staff 
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Staff Members 

Coordinator 
(Contd. ) 



Functions 



d. 



e. 

f. 



Duties 

Secures loca- 
tions for the 
classes * 

Obtains furniture 
Aids in the trans- 
portation of 
equipment and 
supplies 



3. Manages the 
office 

4. Acts as a pub- 
lic relations 
and communi- 
ty development 
person 



a. Creates an 
awareness of the 
program and 
"sells" it within 
the community 

b. Interacts with 
various organi- 
zations and 
groups within the 
community 



5. Interprets and 
formulates 
policy 



Home Economics 
Supervisor 



Assists Coordina- 
tor in supervising 



Acts as a liaison be- 
tween the program 
staff and the 
Compensatory 
Education 

Department 



lome economics 
activities 



Homemaker 1. 



Teaches home- a. 
making skills 

b. 




Prepares weekly 
lesson plans 
Prepares written 
materials for 
distribution to 
the class 
Prepares visual 
aids for class 
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Staff Members 

Homemaker 
(Contd. ) 



3 . 



Volunteer 



1 . 



Functions 



Counsels 



Handles perti- 
nent adminis- 
trative details 



Teaches 



Duties 

d. Provides individ- 
ualized instruc- 
tion for partici- 
pants 

e. Prepares and 
gives demonstra- 
tions, including 
shopping trips 
Does research to 
prepare for new 
classes 



a. Organizes and 
develops group 
leadership 

b. Helps women to 
improve their 
family relation- 
ships 

a. Helps in sched - 
uling of classes 

b. Prepares adver- 
tisements for 
classes 

c. Keeps records of 
expe nditures 

d. Makes reports on 
activities 

e. Makes referrals 
to other agencies 

f. Evaluates classes 

g. Maintains sewing 

machines and 
does light house- 
keeping in the 
apartments 

a. Submits lesson 
plans 

b. Submits attend- 
ance records 





Staff Members 


Functions 


Duties 


Volunteer 


2. Directs group 






(Contd. ) 


activities 







B. Intra- staff Communication and Coordination 

Intra- staff communication for the Family Related Education 
Program consists of the following: 

1. Staff meetings 

2. Written communications 

a. Reports made by the homemakers to the Coordinator 
every nine weeks 

b. Weekly lesson plans submitted by the homemakers 

3. Phone communications -- staff members phone in each 
time they enter and leave an apartment 

4. Weekly individual meetings initiated by the Coordinator 

5. Informal get-togethers in which the homemakers participate 



Statement of the Problem 



The problem for evaluation was to determine the sex» age, 
marital statue, number of children, religion, income, race, and 
occupation of persons enrolled in the Family Related Education 
Program, as well as certain of their attitudes toward education, 
health, public safety, recreation, urban environment, family cohe- 
siveness, and socio-economic status. It was hoped that such an 
investigation would lead to a better understanding of the participants 
in the program, enabling the staff to provide effective program 
development. 



Method 

In order to collect the data required to answer the preceding 
questions, a questionnaire was administered to the participants in 
all Family Related Education classes as of January 1967. One hundred 
forty- seven questionnaires were returned, with the respondents 
representing each of the eight poverty areas designated by the Mayor. 

A copy of the questionnaire is included in Appendix B. 



1 Data on some of these variables were not analyzed because 
of a lack of time and resources. Thoe e desiring information not re- 
ported here may obtain it by writing to the evaluator. 
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Results 



Sex 

One of the goals of the Family Related Education Program is to 
improve M the role of the woman as a homemaker, mother, and wife. " 

Therefore, many classes were concerned with the development of sue it 

homcmaking skills as child care, interior decorating, cooking, sewing, 

i 

and flower arrangement. These courses were designed to attract 
women rather than men and, since many of the other classes were held 
during working hours, it would be unlikely that many men could attend. 
Accordingly, 87 percent of the questionnaire respondents were female. 
One respondent did not indicate sex. 

Age. 

Tiu* 1 amily Related Education Program, in addition to being 
concerned with adults, is also designed for young adults and children. 
Table 1 shows that a majority of the participants in the Family Re- 
lated Education Program are younger than 18, the remainder being 
rather evenly divided between middle age and older. 
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TABLE 1 



Age Range of Participants 



Age Range 


Frequency 


Percent 


43 years of age and older 


26 


21.4 


Between 19-42 years of age 


32 


26. 6 


18 and younger 


63 


52.0 


Total 


121* 


100.0 



* 26 respondents omitted this item 



Marital Status 

Table 2 shows that the participants are divided almost equally 
between single and married persons, with over 10 percent falling into 

the wid owed ratecory. 

TABLE 2 

Marital Status of Participants 



i 

Status 


Frequency 


Percent 


Single 


62 


44.0 


Married 


57 


40.4 


Divorced 


2 


1.4 


Separated 


4 


2.8 


Widowed 


16 


11.4 


Total 


141* 


100. 0 



* 6 respondents omitted this item 



Number of Children 

It is an assumption in the definition of the Family Related Educa- 
tion Program that most adults entering the program started their 
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families at an early age and are now faced with family or social prob- 
lems. However, data gathered through the questionnaire indicate that 
over half (56 percent) of the participants have no children. Of the 
remaining 44 percent, only a third have four or more children. Not 
only does this suggest that people with large families find it difficult 

to participate in adult education programs, but also that such programs 
might be designed to concentrate on the needs of small families and 
people with no children. 

Income 

The Family Related Education Program is aimed at reaching 
people in low income areas. Approximately half of the participants 
answering this item indicated incomes less than $3,000, conforming 
to the OEO-CAP income criterion. However, since no attempt was 
made to restrict participation in the program, other income brackets 
are also represented. About a third of the participants making over 
$3, 000 had incomes which might be considered low, but almost 20 per- 
cent earned over $6, 000. This information is presented in Table 3. 



TABLE 3 



Participants' Estimate of Family Income 



Income Range 


Frequency 


Percent 


Less than $3,000 


42 


48. 3 


$3,000 to $4,499 


16 


18.4 


$4, 500 to $5,999 


13 


14. 9 


$6. 000 or more 


16 


18.4 


Total 


87* 


100.0 



*60 respondents omitted this item 



Race 

Since the program is geared to low income people with a cultur- 
ally deprived background and since Negroes constitute the bulk of low 
income people in the city of Pittsburgh, a large representation of 
this racial group would be expected in the program. Indeed, 75 percent 
of those responding to the item of race were Negroes. 

Occupation 

Of those responding to the question, "Is the head of your household 
now working? ", almost 73 percent answered "Yes. " The occupations 
specified by respondents are presented in Table 4. 
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TABLE 4 



Occupations of Participants 



Type of Occupation 


Frequency 


Percent 


Processing 


16 


17.0 


Domestic Service 


12 


13. 0 


Processing of metal 


8 


8. 0 


Construction 


7 


7. 0 


Barbering, cosmetology, and 






related 


4 


4.0 


Education 


3 


3. 0 ; 


Managers and officials 


3 


3. 0 


Salesmen (services) 


3 


3. 0 


Salesmen (commodities) 


3 


3. 0 


Merchandising 


3 


3. 0 


Lodging and related 


2 


2. 0 


Protective service 


2 


2. 0 


Building 


2 


2. 0 


Fabrication and repair of 






wood products 


2 


2. 0 


Miscellaneous service 


4 


4.0 


Other # 


14 


15.0 


Uncategorized 


6 


6. 0 


Total 


94* 


97. 0 X 



* 53 respondents omitted this item 

# (Indicates one case per occupation 
x Rounding error 
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Appendix A 



GROUP INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
FAMILY RELATED EDUCATION PROGRAM 



OBJECTIVES 

1. What are the primary objectives of the Family Related Education 
Program in terms of adult and/or student behavior? (Wha 
does the program expect to accomplish for adults? What should 
adults be able to do as a result of participation in this program? 
What skills or talents will they acquire? What knowledge wil 

they gain? ) 

2 . What are the major objectives for each part of the Family 
Related Education Program- -regularly scheduled classes, 
neighborhood seminars, workshops, evening recreation, and 
homemaking services? 

3. Are there secondary objectives which become means to the 
attainment of major program objectives? (How will adult 
attitudes and/or behaviors be changed? ) 

4. Are any by-product benefits such as employment opportunities 
for adults or school adjustment of children anticipated? 



SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 

1. What are the criteria for enrolling and keeping adults in the 
program? (On what basis are individual adults enrolled in the 
pro gram- -by sex, age, social class, subject, personal charac- 
teristics or performance? Do participating adults become in- 
eligible for the program after meeting certain performance 
standards or after a specified period of time? ) 

2 , What are the characteristics of the people enrolled in the 
program? (Are they assumed to have certain entering be- 
haviors and/or levels of competency which are prerequisite 
to success in or benefit from the program? What are t.heir 
entering skills, knowledge, and attitudes? ) 
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STAFF 



1. What staff is required to carry out the program- -teachers, 
counselors, volunteers, supervisors, coordinators, specialists, 
or paraprofessionals? 

2. What are the functions of staff members in the program? (How 
does each level of staff promote the objectives of the program? ) 

3. What are the specific behaviors or duties expected of each group 
of staff members? (What specific tasks relevant to the program 
are to be performed and how are these to be performed by each 
group?) 

4. What are the qualifications of staff members for fulfilling these 
functions? (What levels of competency are required or assumed? ) 

MEDIA 

1. What materials, equipment, and supplies are required to carry 
out the program? 

2. How will these media contribute to the objectives of the program? 
(How will they affect participants in order to elicit specific 
behaviors --by shaping the environment, structuring perception, 
or supplying cues to evoke desired responses? What is the 
purpose of awarding certificates in the classes? ) 



PARTICIPANT ACTIVITIES 



1. What activities are specified for participants in the program? 
Is there a necessary sequence for these? 

2. How will adult activities contribute to the objectives of the 
program? (How will they affect participants in order to elicit 
behaviors- -by structuring perception, developing skills or 
fostering attitudes?) 



COMMUNICATION 

1. How and to what extent do program staff members at various 
levels of authority communicate in regard to the purposes, 
methods, and operation of the program? 
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vij. 



SUPPORT 

1. What administrative support is necessary to operate the pro- 
gram? (What facilities are needed? What scheduling of classes 

or other activities are needed?) 

2. What steps are taken to insure this support? 












Office of Research 
January 1967 



Appendix B 



QUESTIONNAIRE 

FAMILY RELATED EDUCATION PROGRAM 



This questionnaire is part of a study being made to obtain information for 
the Family Related Education Program in your neighborhood. Do not put 
your name any place on this paper. The information collected will be 

kept confidential. 



GO THROUGH THE QUESTIONNAIRE QUICKLY, WITHOUT SPENDING 
TOO MUCH TIME ON ANY SINGLE QUESTION. MOST OF THE QUES- 
TIONS CAN BE ANSWERED BY MARKING A CHECK MARK LIKE THIS 
y ON THE LINE BESIDE THE ANSWER THAT YOU CHOOSE. 

MARK ONLY ONE ANSWER FOR EACH QUESTION. 




1. Please list below all classes you are currently taking in the Family 
Related Education Program: 

Name of Class Place Pa Y 



2. Sex: 



Male 

Female 
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3. Marital status: 



Single Separated 

M arried Widowed 

Divorced 

4, What is your birthdate? 



Month Day Year 



5, Race: 



Negro 

White 

Other (Specify) 



6, Do you attend church or synagogue: 

At least once a week O nly on important 

Once a month occasions 

Few times a year Never 



7. What is your religious preference? 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 



8. How often do you visit your relatives? 

Once a week 

Several times a 

month 

Once a month 



9, How often do you visit with one or more of your friends? 

Once a week Less than once a 

S everal times a month 

month Never 

Once a month 



Less than once a 

month 

Never 



Other (Specify) 



None 
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10. Do you have any children? 



Yes 

No 



If yes, how many? children 

11. How many children do you have now living at home? 

children 



12. How many people, other than children, live in your home (including 
yourself)? 



people 



13. How much do you like living in the neighborhood you now live in? 



Very much 
Some 



14. How often do you go to the movies? 

Once a week 

S everal times a 
month 

Once a month 



Little 

None 



Less than once a 

month 

Rarely 

Never 



15. Most people can be trusted: 

Strongly agree Slightly disagree 

Moderately agree Moderately disagree 

Slightly agree Strongly disagree 

16. Please make the best estimate you can of your family's total income 
for last year. Include money earned by everyone in your household 
and money received from pension or public assistance. 

Less than $3, 000 $4, 500 to $5, 999 

$3,000 to $4,499 $6,000 or more 
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17. Most policemen in Pittsburgh are good: 



Strongly agree 
Moderately agree 
Slightly agree 



Slightly disagree 
Moderately disagree 
Strongly disagree 



18. A person has to live pretty much for today and let tomorrow take 
care of itself: 



Strongly agree S lightly disagree 

Moderately agree Moderately disagree 

Slightly agree Strongly disagree 

19. How well do members of your family get along with each other? 

Extremely well Somewhat poorly 

Rather well Rather poorly 

Only somewhat well Extremely poorly 

20. How many hours a day do you watch television? 

Less than one hour Three to five hours 

One to three hours Five or more hours 



21, If you were asked to use one of the following names to describe your 
family's social group, which would you use? 



Upper class Lower middle class 

U pper middle class Lower class 

Middle class 

22. It is important for a person to be healthy: 

Strongly agree Slightly disagree 

M oderate ly agree M oderate ly disagree 

Slightly agree Strongly disagree 

23. How often do you and your family do things together? 

A ll of the time O ccasionally 

M ost of the time V ery seldom 

Frequently Never 
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24. What we need are more laws; right now, there are too few of them: 



Strongly agree Slightly disagree 

Moderately agree Moderately disagree 

Slightly agree Strongly disagree 

25. Programs like the Family Related Education Program are a substitute 
for actually helping people: 

Strongly agree Slightly disagree 

Moderately agree M oderately disagree 

Slightly agree Strongly disagree 

26. How often do the members of your family disagree enough with each 
other to become angry? 

All of the time O ccasionally 

Most of the time .Very Seldom 

Frequently N ever 

27. Do teachers really care about children? 

Yes 

'* No 

28. How often do the members of your family help each other? 

All of the time Occasionally 

Most of the time Very Seldom 

F re que ntly N eve r 

29* Do you belong to your local Parent Teacher's Association? 



Yes 

No 



30. Which of the following best describes your family's financial condition? 

Wealthy Fairly comfortable 

W ell-to-do Have the necessities 

Very comfortable _^__Barely able to make 

a living 
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31. Do you think most policemen are unfair in dealing with people like you? 



Yes 

Sometimes 

No 



32. Have you ever advised your friends to go to any special educational 
programs like this one? 

Yes 

No 



33. People should go to a doctor at least once a year for a check-up: 



Strongly agree Slightly disagree 

Moderately agree Moderately disagree 

Slightly agree Strongly disagree 

34. How would you describe the schools in Pittsburgh? 

G ood 

Fair 

Poor 

35. When you are feeling bad, when do you go to a doctor? 



Immediately 
Wait a while 



36. How happy is your family life? 

Very happy 

Fairly happy 



When very sick 
Usually don't go at all 



Not very happy 
Very unhappy . 



37. When you or a member of your family is ill, where are you most 
likely to go for help? 



Hospital emergency C linic 

ward Private physician 

^Private hospital (Your family doctor) 
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How docs your family's standard of living compare with that of most 
of the families in your neighborhood? 



Above average 

Average 1 

Below average 

39. Meeting the needs of people is the responsibility of the people them 
selves and their families, and not of the city: 



S trongly agree 

Moderately agree 

Slightly agree 

40. How important is your family to you? 

Very important 

Fairly important 



Slightly disagree 
Moderately disagree 
Strongly disagree 



Not too important 
Not important at all 



41. If you saw some policemen stopping cars ahead of you and asking 
questions, would you detour around the block to miss them? 



Yes 

Maybe 

No 



42. Is the head of your household now working? 

Yes 

No 

43. What kind of work does the head of your household normally do? 
(for example, carpenter, shoe salesman, factory worker, barber, 
cab driver) 



44. There are not enough effective neighborhood organizations: 



Strongly agree 
Moderately agree 
JSlightly agree 



Slightly disagree 
Moderately disagree 
Strongly disagree 



Things are changing so fast these days that one .doesn't know what 
to expect from day to day: 



Strongly agree Slightly disagree 

Mode rate ly agree Moderately disagree 

Slightly agree Strongly disagree 
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5. MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES PROGRAM 



Introduction 

History of the Program 

In 1954, the Pittsburgh Board of Public Education recommended 
the employment of a psychiatrist as a consultant to the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. Although this recommendation was not implemented for some 
time, a broader program was conceived over the years through the com- 
bined thinking of the Division of Pupil Services, the Division of Instruc- 
tional Services, and the Division of Medical Services. 

Under the joint sponsorship of the Pittsburgh Board of Public 
Education's Team Teaching Program and the Health and Welfare Asso- 
ciation, the first mental health team was established in the Hill District 
in 1961. The team functioned much as a child guidance clinic housed in 
a school system. It was selective in accepting referrals from school 
personnel and traditional in its methods of diagnostic evaluation. Fifty- 
one children were seen individually in the 1962-1963 school year, 74 
in 1963-1964. The complete program was described in a report pub- 
lished by the Pittsburgh Board of Public Education in 1964. 1 

Under the Division of Compensatory Education, a second mental 
health team was established on the North Side in June 1965. Both teams 

*Ruth Kane, Aileen Birmingham, and R. A. Kerchner, A Compre - 
hensive Mental Health Team Approach to Learning Problems of School 
Children in a Culturally Deprived Area , Mimeographed Report, Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, 1964. 



were discontinued when funding from OEO expired in July 1966. An 

evaluation of these programs was included in a report published in 

2 

1966 by the Pittsburgh Public Schools. 

The present Mental Health Services Program (MHS) was estab- 
lished in November 1965 by a three-year grant to the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools from the Maurice Falk Medical Fund. This grant was supple- 
mented by OEO and Ford funds which are expected to be replaced by 
state reimbursement beginning in September 1967. The program, a 
subdivision of the Office of School Services, was set up to provide 
comprehensive mental health services to the schools. Administrative 
relationships between the psychiatrist-director of the MHS Program 
and school personnel were considerably different from those of the 
previous mental health teams. The present staff is an integrated, 
organic part of the central administration and is seen as such by most 
school personnel. 

Description of the Program 

Philosophy. Several assumptions underlie the development of the 
MHS Program: 

1. The school is the primary case -finding agency in the community 
for the identification of emotionally disturbed children. In 
view of compulsory attendance and the central importance of 

~ 2 Vivien Richman, Mental Health Services , Pittsburgh Public 

Schools, 1966. 



the school in the life of the child, the school is also the pri- 
mary mental health agent. This position is taken by many 
writers in the field: 

The school's responsibility for mental health pertains 
not only to the happiness and adjustment of individuals, 
but also to healthy group living in society at large. 

Through its influence on the developing personalities 
of children, the school plays its distinctive role in 
relation to the mental health of the community. * 

An even stronger position was taken by the Director of the 

Mental Health Study Center of the National Institute of Mental 

Health: 

"I am persuaded that no formal publicly supported institution 
plays a more crucial role or harbors more potential in be- 
half of individual mental health than our school system. 

2. Treatment or help for emotionally disturbed children, if not 
provided in the schools, may not be provided at all. Of the 
estimated number of emotionally disturbed children in 

Allegheny County, only about 5 percent received treatment 

5 

from other community agencies. The remaining untreated 
95 percent constitute the major focus for concern by the schools. 



•^Community Programs for Mental Health, ed. Ruth Kotinsky and 
Helen Witmer (Cambridge, Mass., 1955), p. 216. 

^M. Krugman, Orthopsychiatry and the School, Amer. Ortho - 
psychiatric Assn. (New York, 1958) p. 135. 

^ Report of the Committee on Services for Emotionally Disturbed 
Children, Health and Welfare Assn. of Allegheny County, February 
1967, p. 10. 
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